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5s tbo final interview between the Queen aril Don 
Carlos, who resolves to fill Posa's place in Flan- 
ders: but Philip arrives and consigns his son to 
the Inquisition, and at the moment ihe Infante is 
■to bo conducted to death, Ihe tomb ol I harles Y. 
opens, the monk appears, nnd Don Carlos disap- 
pears witli his spectral grandtather— a lame and 
impotent conclusion, etteotually depriving the 
Qaeen of her rondo flnalo with variations,"" selon 
■les regies of the lyric drama. 

There are tweuty-three numbers in the score, 
and the general impression of the first heanng 
■wns that whilst Verdi was himself in the grand 
finales and concerted pieces, especially those of 
the third and fourth acts, the sombre hues of the 
story had infected the setting for the chief sing- 
era. The progress ot the libretto is chilling, de- 
pressing and heavy; the opening is icicle, the 
forest Ipeing. covered with snow, and the ending is 
with a death dirge at a tomb: 

An jonr terrible, ou lo peclieur 
N'eat plus que condro et poussiero. 
Quo ea traits do votro colore 
So dutournent do lul, Seigneur. 

The monkish procession, the tomb ol Ch'ai-ljs V., 
the cloisters, the prison, the auto da fe, the ifeath 
of Posa, have but the relief ol' a divertissement 
fort peu divertissant This billet, indeed, in the 
Queens garden at Valladolid, was found to be 
obstructive as well as dull. A fisherman seeks tp 
find a. precious peavl nt the bottom of the sea for 
the King of Spain, and is aided by the*' Queen of 
the Waters" to produce one out of a golden sheP, 
eclipsing the beauty ot even that of Cleopatra, 
•which suid pearl is "La Pelegrina," the most 
beautitul jewel in the Crown of Spain. This in- 
tended complimentary efl\ision for the greatness 
of Spain tbund no sympathetic admirers iu the 
auditory. The mise en scene generally did not 
come up to the standai-dof spectacles so lo" 
famed at the grand opera. The honors ol the 
m^hTwere to Ftore, vJlio'liKith i><Jt6a aiid sano- 
splendidly; his creation of the noble and cl ivalric 
Posa will rank by the side of lis Nelnsko, Don 
Giovanni and William Tell. Obin was well made 
up for the part of the King, and was also eflective 
If not so grand and imposing, as La Blanche in 
Costa's ""Don Carlos." Morere, the new. tenor 
was quite overweighted and worn down by re- 
peated rehearsals in singing music which strained 
his voice, his Don Carlos was but feeble. Mme 
Saas was encored iu the scena ol the filth act. 

Toi qnl sm- !o ni ant dos grandeurs do oe monde 
aoi qui goutos ouQn la paix douce ot protondo 
f i i'on ropand onoor dos lai-mes dims lo coil ' 
Porte en plouwuit mes plours aux pied de I'ktoruel. 

Verdi was called for at the end of the finale of 
the third act, but decined the ovation. This 
piece was the. sensation of the performance 
Verdi IS in his glory when in a storm of conflict- 
ing passions, and aa he does not spare the voice" 
the high notes tell penetratingly on the tyrana- 
!!,""h » u n,"'- <J»«'i'mard achieved a great success 
la the "Chanson du Voile," whicli was rede- 
manded. 

Je Bills ccmmo la beaute 
Bo la lagendo du vole 
Qui voit lure a son cote, 
Lo doux reflet d'lino etoUe I 
Je vais rognor Jusqu 'au jour, 
Sous les donx voiles de I'ombre, 
■,- i.- • . Je vdux onivro d'omour, 

Carlos, o Prince an ooour sombro? 

'^^'?'®»?»/'-?i?Snifloent duet for two basses, 
sung by MM. Obin and David, in which the Gram 
Inqmsitor, led in aged and blind by two Domn- 
ica,n8, rouses the monarch to peraecution. M 
Belval, who refuses to play the part now played 
by David, will certainly be now cast in damnges 
In. n,r^'°1'^'"°"Slit against him by the director, 
lor the duetispei%ps the finest piece in Oie 
opera. The duo between Paure and Obin 
"Aupres de ma personne, " was also much adl 
raii-ed. It will reqmre, naturally, mora than one 
hearing of a five act work of such pr.'tensijns 
and proportions before anything like'aa opii on 
»1»,11k'''"^ at whether the music of Verdi wiU 
redeeiii the severity of the subject. He seems to 



have labored under the same disadvantages as 
Cosfa did with his "Don Carlos ' '—namelj', the 
inadequacy of the tenor to do justice to the music 
attributed to th^ hero; and, alter all, what is an 
opera without a giand ten r?— it is "Hamlet 
without Hamlet." 



A CARD FROM MAX MARETZEK. 



THE " influence" OP THE KEW TOKK HEEALD. 

To James Gordon Henneit, Editor of tJie ITew 
York Eerald : 

Sir — I am pleased to learn, by several fiery 
articles and editorials lately published in your 
Herald, that your interest in the thshionable news 
of the day has not entirely ceased, although cir- 
cumstances, over which you exercise but little or 
no control, may oblige you to look to other chan- 
nels than your own for reliable information re- 
garding these and many other topics. 

The renewal of your incendiary (editorial) at- 
tentions to the Academy of Music and myself, 
awakens the conviction that you are seriously 
annoyed, if not quite discouraged, at finding me 
once more on my feet, alter your frequent unsuc- 
cessful attempts during two years past, to punish 
by your extraordinary "inflcence" my recre- 
ancy to the interests of year paper. 

You fii-st took up a strategic position with the 
intent to prejudice the pubUc against artists whom 
you had never heard or seen, pronouncing them 
'incompetent in advance of their arrival in the 
country. This move proved to be a bad begin- 
ning, for the public accorded these very artists a 
lair hearing, and quietly set aside your exceed- 
ingly "influential" opinion. Gracefully yield- 
ing an untenable posllion, you next place in the 
field an.antagonistftom Chicago, oflerlng to back 
him at any odds. I don't know whether Mr. Gran 
lacked heart or whether he was unscientifically 
trained, but certainly he failed to meet your ex- 
pectations as an opera manager. Peeling that 
the reputation of your superior "influence" 
was at stake, he struggled desperately, but to no 
pm-pose. 

By a singular chance public attention was 
averted from the impending mortifying defeat. 
The incendiary's torch was applied to the Academy 
of Musit, and a common disaster overtook the 
contestants. If you insist upon it I shall foreo'o 
disputing your "influence" in this particular 
instance. 

You scarcely sought to dissemble the satisfac- 
tion which you derived from the destruction of the 
opera house (.involving, as it did, the loss of many 
Iive3\ and the consequent damage to my business. 
Your extraordinary "influence" was nojv ex- 
erted to prove, tor your own gratification, that 
opera was not wanted -in the United States, since 
it had gone out of fashion at Washington Heights. 
The Acadehiy was in ruins and you oppo'sed its 
being rebuilt. Your "influence" on this occa- 
sion availed nothing, and the stately proportions 
of the edeflce were renewed. As the work ad- 
vanced you manulaetured and published in your 
Berald the assertion that the Grand jury had dis- 
covered something unstable in or about the roof, 
which you volunteered to prophecy would come 
down through lack of your important "influ- 
ence. " The Grand Jury made no such present- 
ment, but the Superintendent of the Bureau lor 
the Inspection of Buildings prepared a report 
upon the Academy, in which he was at pains to 
assert that the stability of the building could be 
guaranteed against fai- more "influential" 



forces than the New York Eerald, This report . 
was published by you without comment. 

A little time agaiu elapsed and you began to 
re-consider j'our opinion in the matter of ouern. 
Having discovered an impressario worth millions 
—according to the fleraW— and a prima donna 
whose varied gifts fairly eclipsed the united 
talents of all the Grisis and Malibrans the world 
ever saw— according to the JTera^cZ— you oppor- 
tunely observed that the popular taste for opera 
was n6l;exlanct, but; on the contrary, was iiiore 
widespread than ever. The opening looked pro^ 
mising, and a new era of Ita'ian opera, niiderthe 
special "influence" of the Eerald, wits at once 
developed. After a season of four nights at the 
French theatre, the impressario, with its vast ex- 
chequer, and the prima donna, with her incom- 
parable endowments, faded fl-om our sight, and 
^of all this vast scheme for supplying the nation 
with a purified and improved opera nothing but 
the iuexbaustable "influence" of tie Eerald 
remained. 

I presume that you hive learned, through tha 
columns of the newspapers, that the Academy of 
Music has been inaugurated under the former 
management and wiili the old motto, " This 
establishment does not advertise in the New York 
Eerald." The roof has not tumbled in to oblige 
you, as you have sought to redouble your " in- 
fluence. " 

ChagTined by your ill luck, you now sound an 
alarm, by publishing your dreams of frightful ex- 
plosions, imminent conflagrations and wholesale 
human slaughler. But I ninsc own that you 
seem to po.sess a more detailed ^knowledge of 
the fires that have'so recently consumed certain 
prominent theat;res than do the proprietdrs or 
employes ol these establishments. Your last at- 
tempt lias failed to Lit the mark. Instead of 
your peculiar "influence" keeping the public 
away 11-om the Academy, tlie house was fall last 
evening, the receipts being above $2,4:0. 

But enough of your failures as an "influen- 
tial" jo'U-nalist. To my mind, your most con» 
spicuous failure was made in your pretended 
chdracter as an honest critic, when 3'ou engaged 
a person to plead your cause with the public. In 
a letter to the Times, published in September, 
1866, your apologist averred that he had inves- 
tigated certain charges of black mail, which I 
had placed at your editorial door, and after due 
deliberation, had been convinced that you were 
incapable of levying or taking black mail. This 
ccmmunication was signed "A Subsciiber," 
wiUTout. specifying whether the writer was a sub- 
scriber to the Kmes or Ihe opera, which veiy 
diplomatic vagueness suggested the ffect, as it 
afterwards proved, that the defender of your im-' 
perilled^chftracter was a gentleman not wholly 
unknown to you, Mr. Henry Wikoff by name. 

It is odd that Mr. Wikoff should ever have 
stepped forward as your champion when the ques- 
tion was one of black mail. Both you and he 
must have Ibrgotten what ho himself once took 
occasion to write and publish, concerning an anal- 
ogous case; so to refresh your impaired memo- 
ries, and to acquaint the present generation with 
the facts, I take the liberty of reproducing, from 
the columns of the Republic, the following ex- 
tract from a letter written and printed by Mr. 
Wikoft' when he was the agent of the celeorated 
dancer, Fanny Elssler: 
I had informed Mile. Elss'.erof the disagreea- 
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n ble necessity of conciliatiog this odious paper 
(iSefleraW), and she therefore consented to re- 
ceive its editor. He called ten minutes alter her 
arrival at the American Hotel, and oflfered bis 
pen and journal unconditionally lor her use. I 
accepted it on her behali; and he straightway 
began the most extravagant '•puffs," which he 
evidently continued lor the profit theybrouaht 
him in the increase of his circulation. During 
the summer of 18dO, Mile. Elssler made every 
courteous acknowledgment in her power, and 
received Mi-s. *•♦*•, whom lie had lately •• • * • 
on previous occasions. Before her departure for 
Havana, the winter of the same year, Mile, Elss- 
ler, presented Mrs. • • * * • with a gold bracelet 
of the value of a hundred dollars. Her surprise 
may be easily imagined at hearing alterward that 
au abominable attack had been made on her dur- 
ing her absence, and whioh was systematically 
repeated until she was on the point of abandon- 
ing the country m dismay; for, in all her Buro- 
peau experience, she had never met an individu- 
al so lost to decency, so sunk in debasement as 
this man^ who had courted her notice, received 
her presents for his **•*♦, only to repay both 
with inexcusably infamy. I suggested to her tl e 
only apparent means to stay this foul sfa-eam ol 
low abuse, and on her arrival in New York, in 
tlie summer of 1841, she bought at Storr & JkTor- 
timer's, in Broadway, a service bf silver for $500, 
and a case oi jewels, consisting of ear rings and 
necklace of about the same amount, and present- 
ed them to Mrs. •**•*, who received them, of 
course, most willingly. * 

This led for a time to a truce, and a few days 
af.er Bennett wrote aletter, which he dated Lon- 
don, and defended- her against the very pack he 
had set on; but he took that occasion, such is 
his avidity for vituperation, to abuse several 
other meritorious ai'tisls, amongst others the 
Seguins. Having been made to comprehend the 
tenure upon whioh Bennett accorded his services, 
Mile. Elssler kept up a pretty active fire of pre- 
sents during her engagement, !!,mong othera, two 
splendid dresses for Mro. *•***. And in return 
"puffs" were regularly inserted, but of a charac- 
ter so vulgar and ridiculous that Mile. Elssler 
would rather Ijave paid to escape them. 

Before her departure for Havana in Feb., 1842, 
she again presented Mrs. ***** with arich silver 
dresiiag case, bought in New York, and a writ- 
ing desk oJ great beauty. But as I knew his 
venal pen was given to scurrility, as the sparks 
fly upward. I iutimated'flainly tliat if ho renewed 
his brutalities during her approaching trip to 
Havana, he might expect from me certain expo- 
sures that would involve him fatally with the 
many honorable members of the New York press 
he had so often and so insohnily outraged. He 
understood and feared me. This time Mile. 
E!s3ler escaped any fuither annoyance, but on 
her return to New York in 184.2, Siie renewed her 
presents, and even up to the hour of her depar- 
ture troth this country, she was under tribute to 
this craving shark of the press. The last present 
was a gold pencil case to Bennett, who managed 
to encounter her just before her embarkation in 
Boston. 

I give the above facts, which 1 am able to sub- 
stantiate in every particular the moment an 
opportuniliy, offers. (Signed) 

- v-3-r, -, .;. • - • - - HEimT -WEKOFF. 

And now, to return to your latest-expressions 
of solicitude tor the opera. You remark in one 
of your editorials that 

" Its notes must be current, and- of such 
genuineness that neither public nor singers will 
be inclined to dispute them." 

My own notes are not in the market at present, 
and those of my singers are readily discounted 
for good greenbacks to such an extent by the 
public that no more proscenium boxes can be 
had gratis at the opera— for which bles8ingSi.I 
suppose, 1 am slightly indebted tothe unbounded 



"IKPLUENCE" ot the New York Herald. In 
which case please accept the sincere thanks of 
Yours, . 

Max Maretzee. 
New York, April 4. 



MY SECRET. 

My Love loves me, — and dearer yet 
I love my Love. This is my song. 

Through varying sun and shade, and cold and 
heat, 
The whole day long, 

I do whate'er my Love decrees; 
And though I find the labor sweet, 

My hopeful heart its choicest blessings sees- 
Yet incomplete. 

Would you, my fMend, enquire the name? 
No other yet has won my heart, 

Which harbors now no earthly-kindled flame. 
My Love is — ^Art. 

L. K. 
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See it hangs in farthest corner, e'en by daylight 

half iu gloom. 
Lightly valued by its owner, passed by many in 

the room. 
Dreamy Claudes and stately TUians well may 

cast it into shade, 
But the mournful eyes will haimt me, when their 

grander memories fade. 

Yet for It I claiifi no beauty— tender tints were 

long since flown. 
And the time-worn canvas keepcth but a pallid 

ghost alone; 
Rollbig years have lost its story, wiped away 

the painter's name. 
Leaving it — a mournful spirit— prisoned in its 

carvfed ll^ame. 

Was it but an artist's fancy, this poor, weary, 

pleading face? 
Anguish, that be scorned to utter, could he here 

in safety trace; 
On this brow his own life's story, sadly write as 

days went by. 
Teach these parted- lips to open, with his own 

heart's voiceless crj-. 

Cruel wrongs to bitter sorrows, adding, till each 

line expressed— 
Not his own face— lile had masked that, but the 

anguish in his breast. 
Such its story some have fancied, but the sad eyes 

catch our own, — 
Eyes so human in their pleading, that we feel 

from life alone. 

Could the artist have repeated— no faint type but 

living woe. 
Lent this haunting face to canvas, in those ages 

long ago ? 
Nay— the painter is forgotten, patient heart we 

only, say. 
Drew with fingers not unsklllfhl, this poor face 

one long-lost day. 



Patient heart and skillful fingers practised lov- 
ingly their art. 

For we trace— though all ia fkded— lavished work 
in every part; 

Through a mist the ruby glistens, on those poor 
hands locked in prayer. 

Mockingly a scarlet lily gleams throo^h wild dis- 
ordered hair. 

Yet we note not dim surroundings, courtly dress 

or yellow'd lace. 
Byes once caug'at are held forever, by auch 

anguish in the face- 
That wo ask not rank or station, say not, Was U 

nobly born? 
This poor heart whose one possession seemed the 

common right to mourn. 

Venture on no vain conjectures, quivering Up 
and tear-stained lid 

In their majesty of sorrow, all but pity now for- 
bid; . ' 

And alasl poor human pity, ages late for all 
avail, 

Can but thankfully own the mercy veiling still 
the mournful tale. 

Can but whisper, have the ages— dimming this 

face as they roll- 
Brought— perhaps not light and glory— but rest 

to the weary soul ! 
On the brow so worn and weary, martyr's crown 

would only fret. 
And we feel that saint-like glory would be leas 

befitting yet I 

So beside the picture standing, though a hundred 

years have past, 
Fiom our hearts a prayer ia rising for the poor 

soul's peace at last 1 
Endless, dreamlesa rest it yearned for, such, we 

murmur, be its share — 
Only peace I not dazzling glory, can we fancy 

these lips' prayer. 

Rest and peace, we softly whisper, let them wipe 

outpassion-strife. 
In that Unknown Land— where garnered, this 

poor heart shall find its life! 
So we leave the dim reflection of a face long 

turned to dust — 
It was only one of many for whom we taust pray 

and trust I 
April 8th, 1867. 



At Leipsic's 18th Grewaridhaus Coniiert, two 
compositions, new to Leipslo, were performed— a 
Te Deum with male chorus, written for Dresden's 
ainging festival, by J. Rietz, and Gemsheim's 
chorus for male voices. The latter received 
especial admiration, while the honors paid to 
Wilhelmj were extraordinary, for his solo per- 
formance. 

Stockhausen's concert iu that hall, on March 
17th, proved a success tor him and ita benevolent 
object 

Gesrgea Leltert, a Dresden pianist, had goodi 
estimation there. 



